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now exist in twenty-six states 


The Humane Bulletin has been prepared with material } 
for grades from elementary to junior high school. It is a 
valuable help to any teacher. 


Boards of Education and Humane Societies wishing to a) 
supply their schools can do so at low cost. 


Price: Twelve Cents per copy or 
Ten copies for One Dollar, post-paid. 
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EDITORIALS 


Platoon School in Modern Life 


ODERN life is the creation of a variety of 
M conditions resulting from recent discoveries, 
inventions and developments. 

The school is the greatest business of every 
family, community and county. It must adapt 
itself to all races and creeds, to all languages and 
nationalities, to all social and civic needs. 

The traditional school is as much out of date 
as a hotei without running water, electric lights 
and private baths. 

No one is educated for decent society who has 
not learned the right way to do the right things at 
the right time. One must know how vo study as 
long as he lives. One must learn how to earn the 
most in the best way and how to make the best 
investment of salary and savings, of time and 
talent. 

Profitable use of playtime is as vital as the 
use of a machine. 

Diversified school life is as important as diversi- 
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fied agriculture. Book learning that is not market- 
able is almost as bad as cotton, sugar or rice, 
wheat or corn, beef or pork that cannot be sold. 

The worth of education is its market in health 
and wealth, in social and civic improvement, in 
fellowship and friendship, in opportunity and 
responsibility. 

The “ work-study-play ” is a sacred educational 
trinity. It is the creation of a capacity to live and 
enjoy living, to labor and enjoy the fruit of one’s 
labor, to love and be loved. 

The Platoon School is the best assembling plant 
of modern life through the work-study-play daily 
experiences of race, creeds and language. 

There is no merchandise that is equally salable 
every hour of the day, every day of the week, 
every week of the year. 

There is no school subject that will be studied 
with equal zeal every hour of every day in every 
season. 

There is no school game that will appeal to all 
children every month of the year. 
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The Platoon School is the one creation in edu- 
cation that is every way modern in spirit and 
purpose, in principles, methods and devices. It 
is Modern Life in Education. 





Teacher Placement in Service 


OR the first time since the creation of man 
civilization is universally possible. For the first 
since Civilization dominated 
countries in the world it is in jeopardy. 

The problem of Teacher Placement will have 
large influence in solving the problem of marketing 
civilization to all peoples of all continents. 

Teacher Placement had no significance before 
1830 and was of slight importance until Modern 
Education after 1870. 
ment became so profitable as to create active 
rivalry. 


time many leading 


Then Commercial Place- 


Near the end of the century. Professional Place- 
ment of Teachers was developed because of the 
unethical tendency of some over-zealous commer- 
cial agencies. 

While many commercial placement bureaus and 
agencies remained loyal to business standards there 
that a 
service not rendered and these few were magni- 


were rumors few tried to charge for 
fied by professionalists and professional institu- 
tions organized Placement departments for service 
to their graduates. 

They were primarily for protecting their gradu- 
ates against what they regarded as discrimination 
in favor of experience as against teacher training. 

Even where there was nothing unethical it was 
regarded as good business to make a tempting 
vacancy by the promotion of one in service. This 
was regarded as discrimination against profes- 
sional preparation. 

Professional Placement Departments in universi- 
ties, schools of education, etc., became universal 
before 1920. 

Naturally the Commercial Placement Agencies 
developed skill in spotting promising talent among 
seniors and placing them potentially while uni- 
versities were regarded as morally bound not to 
play favorites. 

This produced widespread suspicion that the 
rank and file of teachers were at a disadvantage 
in both commercial and professional agencies, and, 
as a result, Public Placement was demanded of 
State Departments of Education and of State 
Education Associations. 

Whenever universities have more graduates than 
can be placed they will have uncomfortable “ bor- 
ing from within” and Public Placement Depart- 
ments are sure to have tragic experiences by in- 
ability to place every one who thinks she has a 
righteous claim to a position which cannot possibly 
be provided. 

It is already clearly demonstrated that the future 
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of Teacher Placement will be tested and measured 
by efficient service on strictly ethical lines. 

It is clearly evident that the tendency is to pro- 
mote from rural to suburban position, from 
suburban to urban opportunities and to promote 
within city systems on the basis of demonstrated 
success in helping boys and girls to a better life 
and a better living out of school, and after leay- 
ing school, rather than by attractive classroom 
methods and devices. 

Placement success hereafter will depend upon 
the disinterested recommendation of the greatest 
variety of talent from the widest range of respon- 
sibility. 

This means that the Placement Agency that has 
the greatest confidence of those who select teachers, 
and places educational personality above traditions 
and above captivating individuality will command 
the market in the future. 

Teacher Placement will be a high art in educa- 
tion 

Important as is teacher preparation, Teacher 
Placement is equally important. 

An unplaced or misplaced prepared teacher is 
of slight service to education. 

Civilization is promoted primarily by the skillful 
placement of scientifically prepared teachers who 
have demonstrated high art in making the best use 
of the opportunities and responsibilities of the 
school. 





90,000 
transported daily by 2,317 


North Carolina are 
busses to and from 


Some children in 


consolidated schools. 





Group Insurance for Teachers 

BANra Research Division of the National Edu- 

cation Association, under John K. Norton, 
is rendering inestimable service to all teachers by 
research activities that are of vital present con- 
cern. 

Unfortunately, the term “research” has very 
generally been associated with a study of the past, 
often of the distant past. 

Dr. Norton has the courage to use it for educa- 
tion as it is always used in industry, and his two- 
column eight-page (84 by 11 inches) presentation 
of all the significant facts about “ Group Insur- 
ance for Teachers,” price 25 cents, is as masterful 
a document as has ever been prepared on any 
special subject by any organization. 

Such service as this will repay the teachers 
many times over for the membership fee. 

It easily leads all other professional service im 
completeness of information, in elimination of un- 
important material, in giving State Education 
Associations the special credit which is their due. 

Such service places the National Education 
Association in the front rank in scientific service. 
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University of California 
N MARCH 27 the University of California 
O at Los Angeles dedicated the new campus 
and buildings. This scholastic equipment of build- 
ings and grounds is nowhere surpassed, and is the 
most America-minded scholastic plant in the coun- 
try. 

Scenically, architecturally, scientifically, and 
artistically this institution is the latest thought in 
the education of American youth. 

The regents of the University of California have 
met their responsibility nobly, and have provided 
Southern California with as complete and satisfac- 
tory a university equipment as though it were the 
only State University plant in California. 


Selecting 100 College Men 


4PHE Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 

Akron, Ohio, is sending Arthur G. Ridgley 
to visit fifty-two colleges and universities to meet 
seniors who will be interested in an invitation to 
accept employment with that company, which will 
need about one hundred young men in the 
autumn. 

There are many large concerns which send an 
expert to all the leading colleges and universities 
that have students likely to desire such opportuni- 
ties as they have to offer. 

These spotters usually interview both junior and 
senior students, often offering vacation work to the 
juniors as an opportunity for the student and 
the corporation to estimate each other. 





Columbia University gets $610,000 by will of 
Mrs. Ada Byrons Brampton Tremaine of Rock- 
port, Maine. 





School of Education Building 
HE dedication of School of Education Build- 
ing, New York University, February 28 and 
March 1, was an important event in the history 
of education. 

The forty-eight-page program of dedication 
exercises takes rank with any national affair, 
and every feature of the program fitted the 
scholastic dignity and professional spirit ideally. 

New York City needs this new School of Edu- 
eation equipment for, as a world centre, the city 
needs the academic, professional and applied 


arts leadership that this School of Education 
makes possible. 





Destructive Glee 
H ERBERT HOOVER met the highest expec- 
tations of his most ardent champions in his 
famous address on Boy Scouts. 


When in all literature have there been two more 


effective words joined than in the expression 
Destructive Glee ”? 
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Where in all history have there been two words 
that met every crisis, industrially and financially, 
domestically and religiously, nationally and inter- 
nationally, as Destructive Glee characterizes every- 
thing in gangland and Holyland, in the United 
States Senate and the London Conference? 

The expression may not live in literature, be- 
cause it will be impossible for the most skillful 
research to make any one understand in 1950 the 
temper and temperament of 1930. 





San Diego, California 
T IS OF high value to have facts about city 
schools widely known. There are local influ- 
ences that can never be dwelt upon, but results 
are important because they lead to rival claims. 

California elementary and secondary schools are 
all relatively new and generally superior in all re- 
spects. 

For many reasons the schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia lead the schools of the. state, and conse- 
queritly of the country. This makes the claim of 
San Diego to leadership worthy of national atten- 
tion. The study is based on the twenty cities of 
the state of more than 20,000 population. Many 
of these cities have more than 50,000 population, 
and are for all sections of the state. San Diego 
is the fourth largest city in the state. 

The average increase in enrollment is 2,000 
annually. Three-fourths of the school tax is for 
instructional salaries, which is the highest in the 
twenty cities. 

The schools get thirty per cent. of the city and 
county taxes, which is the lowest in the United 
States. 

The state pays twenty per cent. of the cost of 
the schools; the county twenty-seven per cent; dis- 
trict tax, forty-eight per cent. The other five 
per cent. income is incidental. 

The cost of education per child in San Diego is 
about $106 a year. 





Radio-Minded 

ie IS INTERESTING to follow the develop- 

ment of the use of the radio in the schools. 
In Southern California T. R. Woodbridge has 
given forty battery-radio sets to the Ontario- 
Upland union high school to be used by students 
in experiments in science. This will promote 
science more than any amount of discussion as to 
the use and abuse of science. The radio in educa- 


tion is vastly more important than in entertain- 
ment. 





Cora Frances Stoddard, 400 Boylston Street, 
Boston, will give full particulars for essay contest 
of Junior Colleges. Award $25; subject, “ Alcohol 
or Tobacco.” 











Belding’s Page 


REDUCING THE COST, 


F COURSE, when all’s said and done, the 

greatest teacher is experience. The pur- 

pose of formal education, in one way of looking 

at it, is to reduce the enormous cost of tuition in 
the school of experience. 

That education is entitled to be called most 
practical which best simulates or prepares for 
experiences which are likely to come later. 

Ever since schooling began, the purpose behind 
it has been to fit the child for experience. 

The schools have got off the track—if you will 
pardon the mixed metaphor—by remaining in a 
rut. That is to say, the set of experiences which 
each generation should be prepared to meet dif- 
fers from the set of experiences of the preceding 
generation. And education has sometimes gone 
along, not for two or three but for many genera- 
tions, dealing with the same subject matter in 
the same old way. 

That is what tradition and habit do for us, when 
we let them substitute for intelligent planning. 

We may find, after careful weighing, that tra- 
ditions are still valid at many points. We may 
decide that the knowledge of principles and the 
power to work out problems are more important, 
on the whole, than any set of pre-arranged experi- 
ences, because life is so exceedingly complex that 
most of its experiences are quite beyond anyone’s 
ability to foresee. 

The right education consists in a proper balance 
between mental discipline on the one hand and 
stored up knowledge on the other hand. 

To anticipate experience and reduce its cost, edu- 
cation must constantly re-examine the needs of the 
child and re-assess the methods and material em- 
ployed in meeting those needs. 

It is the good fortune of today’s children that 
they have been born at a time when their needs 
are diligently studied with a view to meeting them. 


TRUTH AND HISTORY 
TRUTH in history opposed to patriotism? If 
it is, there’s something wrong. That some- 
thing can scarcely be truth. 

More wars have been bred of patriotism than of 
truth. 

There is more danger that the schools of a 
nation will underrate the virtues of another nation 
which has once been its enemy, than that these 
same schools will overrate them. 

History teaching is usually regarded as a 
domestic affair; a matter which is of no concern 
to any other nation. Yet the world discovered in 
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1914 that what the German schools had been 
teaching was everybody’s business. 

A system of spying upon what the school chil- 
dren of each nation are being taught about other 
nations would be a good deal of a nuisance and 
not at all practical. Still it is well for every nation, 
our own included, to make sure that other nations 
are given a square deal in history textbooks and by 
history instructors. It is a point where polities 
may be injected only at considerable peril ; not only 
to international relations but to young people them- 
selves whose judgments may be warped and 
twisted. 


NOT FOR MERE MONEY 


T IS AN AGE of mergers, undoubtedly. One 
I citizen with a liking for that sort of thing 
recently left a legacy of $100,000 to three Ver- 
mont colleges on the one condition that they 
unite. If the three institutions fail to accept the 
terms, the bequest is to go to Columbia University. 

Columbia will win. 

Vermont University, and Norwich and Middle- 
bury Colleges won’t be drawn into a merger. No 
doubt they could effect economies by such arrange- 
ment. But economies are not everything. “ Big busi- 
ness” is destined to find this out. When it becomes 
bigger than can comfortably be managed—bigger 
than it can be and maintain the enthusiastic effort 
of its executives—big business will turn and grow 
smaller. 

The small college has its shortcomings, neces- 
sarily. Not all of its work can be done with 
equal excellence. Only a few of the instructors, 
at most, can be stars. 

ut size and numbers, giant professors and 
superb equipment, such as the larger institutions 
may hope to have and often do have, do not 
prove that there is no room or function for the 
small college. 

Different students require different sorts of en- 
vironment for their best growth. The average 
small college would rather remain small than 
become a thronged university. At least, no self- 
respecting institution of learning is going to give 
up its identity for a half or a third of $100,000. 
These bequests with strings to them are apt to be 
worse than no bequests at all. 
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Use and Abuse of Professional Study 


By LYLE L. MORRIS 
Superintendent-elect, Northport, N. Y. 


NE of the increasingly common methods of 
O encouraging increased academic and pro- 
fessional training on the part of teachers is that of 
employing the Single Salary Schedule. This 
schedule uses two bases for determining salaries: 
(1) number of years teaching experience, and 
(2) number of years training beyond high school. 
The first may be considered as merely a recognition 
of the fact that a teacher becomes more valuable 
to the system as she becomes more definitely a 
part of it. The second, that of training, however, 
is a frank proposal to encourage teachers to im- 
prove themselves through continued attendance 
in college courses. The encouragement is naturally 
directed toward the less well-trained teachers in 
the system with the view of bringing up the 
general training level of the whole teaching body. 

The writer has recently completed a study' of 
the training of 7,476 elementary teachers working 
under single salary schedules, and that of 5,005 
elementary teachers in comparable cities in which 
the more traditional type of salary schedule is fol- 
lowed. Superintendents reported for these teachers 
the number of years of college or normal school 
training and also the number of teachers who had 
taken courses during the past two years, either in 
summer sessions or during the academic year. 

As would be expected the greater number of 
elementary teachers have two years of college 
training to their credit. Comparisons of the two 
groups of teachers, however, bring out some inter- 
esting facts. 

In the first place there are more well-trained 
teachers in the single salary cities, but also more 
poorly trained teachers. There are only 67.5 per 
cent. of the single salary teachers who have not 
gone beyond the two-year college level as com- 
pared with 80.2 per cent. of the regular salary 
group. This indication that the single salary 
‘Taises the training level of the elementary teaching 
staff is offset somewhat by the fact that 4.7 per 
cent of these single salary teachers have less than 
one year of training as compared with 2 per 
cent of those not encouraged by the single salarv 
schedule. On the other hand, 18.4 per cent. of 
the former group have four years of college train- 
ing and only 7.9 per cent. of the latter group have 
progressed as far. 

A study of the training in service of the ele- 
mentary teachers in the two groups of cities sup- 
Ports the feeling expressed by others that the 
Salary provisions are not the determining factors. 
The percentages of teachers reported as having 
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Brat “The Single Salary Schedule’ — An Analysis and 
ni uation — Lyle L. Morris, Teachers College, Columbia 
versity, Contributions to Education No. 413, Bureau 
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New fou mex achers College, Columbia University, 


taken college courses for credit during the past 
two years are given in the following table :-— 
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Single Salary Group 16.7% 94% 18.5% 6.6% 





Regular Salary Group 17.5% 9.9% 19.5% 73% 


The above data have to do with amounts of 
training or number of courses only and have not 
indicated the kind of training secured. A teacher 
may have several degrees and still have little or no 
preparation for teaching. To secure some infor- 
mation on this point the individual teachers of four 
widely scattered single salary cities were ques- 
tioned to discover what courses they had taken 
with respect to the position held. Of the 150 
elementary teachers reporting, sixty-nine had 
studied for credit during the past five-year period. 

Some interesting examples of the types of 
courses taken with respect to the position held 
were found. A first-grade teacher indicated that 
the most recent work taken was six semester hours 
of play-writing. This may be cultural and give 
personal pleasure, but the effect upon her teaching 
of the first grade would surely not be great. An- 
other first-grade teacher reported only three hours 
of English and three hours of Spanish. These two 
courses were doubtless used toward a degree at 
some future time. A teacher of a fifth grade 
reported courses in Old Testament Poetry, Teach- 
ings of Jesus, History of the Hebrews, Short Stories 
and History of Education. A fourth-grade teacher 
of the same city stated that she had taken courses 
in Curriculum of the Elementary School, Ameri- 
can Novels, Poetry of the Bible, Teachings of Jesus, 
Old Testament Literature, American Short Stories, 
and Shakespearean Tragedies. 

These courses may have some value to the in- 
dividual but should not result in salary increases 
unless it is the desire of the community to pay a 
teacher for simply increasing the number of credits 
she has. A salary increase for such credits cannot 
be justified from the standpoint of benefit to the 
school through the teaching given. 

Two teachers, one a first-grade teacher and one 
a teacher of third grade, offer credit in courses in 
High School administration. On what basis 
should a school increase the salary of a teacher 
of first or third grade for taking courses in High 
School administration? If these teachers are pre- 
paring to be high school teachers or administra- 
tors, they are either not interested in their present 
work or they feel that there would be some advan- 
tage to them in a transfer of activities. In either 
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case an increase in salary defeats the purpose of 
the single salary schedule. If the courses are taken 
merely for credit or because of a passing fancy 
the salary increase can be no better justified. 
There are two explanations of the condition 
existing here. One is that the salary increase 
under the schedule is given for additional credit 
with little regard for the kind of training. The 
other is that most of these courses were taken 
in extension work. In either case the teachers are 
scarcely to blame. They wish to secure more 
credits toward a degree or toward a salary increase, 
and they take the courses most readily available to 
them. The fault must be laid in a large measure 
to the local education authorities. Extension 
courses are brought to the city because there is a 
local demand for them. The demand is influenced 
by two things—the best courses and the cheapest 
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courses. When these two factors are balanced, the 
selection is often as indicated above. Fewer and 
better courses would be economy to the school 
system. 

The justification for increased salary for in 
creased training is that the school system will be 
benefited through improved teaching. This bene- 
fit will not be received unless superintendents exer- 
cise more control over the courses for which salary 
increases are to be granted. The school authorities 
feel obligated to examine carefully the prepara- 
tion of the candidate for a teaching position. They 
should feel equally obligated to examine carefully 
the kind of training that is to be recognized as 
training in service. When and only when this 
obligation is assumed may any bonus or salary 
increase be granted for increased training and the 
same be justified to the taxpayer. 





Teaching as the Greatest Teacher Taught 


(Part One) 
By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, L.H.D., Ed. D. 


Principal, Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


HERE are three prominent characteristics of 

a successful teacher. First, personality, or 

the power of leadership; personality has been 

described as “character in action.” Second, a 

knowledge of the truth that wins both the respect 

and the love for the truth. The search for the 

truth is one of the highest motives of life. “ The 

truth shall make you free.” Third, skill in stimu- 

lating and directing thought out into real life. 
To teach is to interpret life. 


JESUS, THE GREAT TEACHER. 
His personality was unique and dominated every 


Situation. His knowledge of the truth was intui- 
tive. “He taught as one having authority.” 


“Never man spake as this man.” His skill in 
teaching was unequaled; it always led toward 
perfect living. Today he is still the “Great 
Teacher,” or “ Master,” without a rival. His 
teachings are “ Universals.” 

His knowledge of human nature was keen to the 
extreme, and his clear judgment was enveloped 
in a spirit of love and goodwill toward all men. 
The great purpose of his teaching was to teach 
men how to live, not by a set of rules, but in the 
spirit of certain great principles of life. His 
teachings have furnished every educational reform 
with the essence of sound pedagogy. The power 
of teaching rests on the interplay of mind upon 
mind. There are recorded over sixty specific in- 
stances of his teachings. 


THESE STUDIES ARE BASED ON 
METHOD” 
This plan of study includes: (1) the careful 
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selection of certain specific and typical illustrations 
of teaching; (2) the study of the particular cir- 
cumstances which led to the teaching; (3) the 
detailed study of the steps in the teaching, noting 
just how the different individuals or questions are 
handled, and how the great truths are derived; 
(4) some generalizations of Jesus’ purpose and 
methods. 

The grouping of the cases is pedagogical rather 
than chronological, that is, they are grouped under 
a few well known principles of teaching in order 
that they may prove more suggestive to teachers 
and students. The principles selected are of uni- 
versal application, and his use of them should be- 
come an inspiration to every teacher. These 
studies are not exhaustive, but rather are meant 
to be typical cases. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE OF TEACHING 
From a Concrete Illustration to a Principle of Life 
(Direct Teaching) 

This is the simplest, most common, and in many 
respects the most fundamental principle of teach- 
ing. According to this principle the teacher be 
gins with a tangible experience, which becomes the 
“object lesson” on which to base the teaching. 
By a few definite steps the truth can easily be de- 
rived, hence this method is often called “ direct 
teaching.” 

It is important to note that a large part of 
Jesus’ teachings started from incidents that arose, 
often unexpectedly, out of the daily experiences @ 
the journeys up and down the land. His instruc 
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tion was not given in the form of addresses in 
the synagogue, but as impromptu teachings in the 
daily school of life experiences. 


CASE I1.—A DISPUTE AMONG THE DISCIPLES 
Matt. 18: 1-6. Mark 9: 33-37. Luke 9: 46-48. 
Setting —Jesus had been talking to his disciples 

regarding the kingdom to be established by him, 

but they understood not his sayings and were 
afraid to ask him (Mark 9: 32). His words 
from time to time had excited hopes of a glorious 
kingdom on earth. They began to plan for posi- 
tions in this kingdom; their discussion culminated 
in a dispute on the question, “ Who is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven?” It was a natural 
expectation that there would be distinctions in 
rank in the Messianic kingdom. This dispute may 
have been aroused by the preference shown Peter 

(Matthew 16: 18), and the three at the Trans- 

figuration (Matthew 17: 1). As they came to 

the house at Capernaum Jesus felt it to be the 
time for some clear teaching as to the nature of 
his kingdom. Mark’s account is the most graphic. 

An Object Lesson—(1) As soon as the dis- 
ciples entered the house, according to Matthew’s 
record, they came to Jesus with the burning ques- 
tion which they had discussed on the road. Accord- 
ing to Mark’s record Jesus imtroduced the matter 
at once by a penetrating question, which showed 
how clearly he had read their minds: “ What was 
it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way?” 
No answer came as they looked from one to the 
other. “They held their peace.” 

(2) He then deliberately took his seat as the 
teacher, and called them about him. His manner 
indicated the importance of the words he was to 
speak. We can almost feel the hush of the occa- 
sion as they waited for his answer to their 
thoughts. Then in a straightforward manner he 
stated an unexpected sotution: “If any man desire 
to be first, the same shall be last of all, and ser- 
vant of all.” 

This startling paradox was exceedingly effec- 
tive and must have surprised the disciples beyond 
measure, it was so different from all their con- 
ceptions of greatness. They couldn’t see how any 
kingdom could be built on such a foundation, and 
it was utterly foreign to the expectations of a 
Messianic kingdom. This striking epigram has 
remained in the memory of men ever since the 
day on which it was spoken. The mystery of truc 
greatness has always puzzled the minds of men, 
but the perspective of history has again and 
again proved the truth of Jesus’ teaching that ser- 
vice is the key to greatness. 

(3) These words were immediately followed by a 
beautiful object lesson. Note the three delicate 
touches as he presented the little child; he called 
the little child from his play; stood him in the 
midst of the group of grown-up men who were 
now silent and wondering; and, as soon as their 
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attention was focused on the child, gently lifted 
him up into his arms. A beautiful picture—Jesus 
and the child in his arms represented the new 
kingdom. 


The New Principle of Leadership—Jesus at 
once made the personal application of this lesson 
of the little child in three pregnant statements, 
given best by Matthew (verses 3-5). Three great 
questions were answered: How to enter the king- 
dom of heaven; how to be great in the kingdom; 
and how to honor Jesus and his Father as the 
head of the kingdom. The first statement was 
very emphatic, “In solemn truth I tell you that 
unless you turn and become like little children, 
you will not even enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
This teaching was revolutionary, unlike anything 
they had ever considered, it must have amazed 
them. It was an echo of the prophet’s word— 
“and a little child shall lead them ” (Isaiah 11: 6). 

The second truth followed as a natural conse- 
quence and explanation of the first, “ Whoever, 
therefore, will humble himself like this little child 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” He thus 
revealed the meaning of his teaching—humility is 
the childlike characteristic that leads to greatness. 
The striking contrast between their proud, grasp- 
ing ambition for position and the child’s humble, 
trusting spirit as he nestled in Jesus’ arms was 
very marked. Humility is the first step toward 
service. The first beatitude emphasizes the same 
truth (Matthew 5: 3). Jesus himself was the 
living example of the truth. 

The third truth showed the high honor of such 
service: “ Whoso shall receive one such little child 
in my name receives me.” Luke adds an even 
higher honor, “ Him that sent me.” He seemed to 
mean by “ receiving” the welcoming of this char- 
acteristic of humility and also the showing of 
kindness to the little ones. In the sixth verse of 
Matthew’s record we see a vision rising in Jesus’ 
mind of dangers ahead which would ruin the 
child by depriving him of the childlike character- 
istics of humility and love. “But whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in 
me, it were better for him that a (large) mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” His 
thought had passed on from the dispute among the 
disciples about positions in the kingdom to the 
care of the little ones, perhaps those young in 
faith, who would need their service and protection. 
His stern words referred to the swift and terrible 
Roman penalty for major crimes. 


(Mark 9: 38-41)—In the 
record we find that Mark and Luke inserted a 
reference to another incident that occurred on the 
road to the city. This second object lesson gave 
Jesus an opportunity to impress the spirit of co- 
operative service. One of the expressions used 
by Jesus (“in my name”) aroused John, who had 
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been disturbed by the claims of an outsider, who 
was trying to perform miracles of mental healing 
in Jesus’ name. He felt at the time justified in for- 
bidding such attempts. This was a natural feeling. 
The startling words just spoken had made him 
wonder whether he had done right in forbidding 
the man to do what he could in Jesus’ name. 

The Strange Answer.—The disciples must have 
been very much surprised at the quick response, 
“Forbid him not” (Do not try to stop him). 
Jesus then explained his reasons for such a de- 
cision. (1) Any man who is doing good in my 
name cannot soon speak evil of me. You should 
have welcomed his help even though he was not 
directly commissioned by me. (2) “ He that is not 
against us is for us.” The essential thing was 
the spirit of loyalty to Jesus, whatever the form 
or circumstances of the acts. They should have 
esteemed this man friend and not as an 
enemy. Intolerance had no-place in Jesus’ pro- 
gram. (3) He closed this teaching with the beauti- 
fully expressed thought that the simplest service, 
lovingly, self-forgetfully done in his name, would 
receive the recognition of his Father (Mark 9: 41). 

Jesus’ skill as a teacher is manifest in the keen- 
ness with which he read men’s thought and feel- 
ings; in the use of the ordinary occurrences of life 
to teach great fundamental truths; in the gentle 
but firm manner of leading meti away from nar- 
rowness and in the unanswerable 
logic of his reasoning; in the completeness with 
which he covered every question; and in the 
clearness with which he presented the new view of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

From these two simple object lessons he de- 
rived a series of living truths: the prime impor- 
tance of a humble and teachable spirit; the tre- 
mendous importance in God’s estimation of the 
treatment of children; the imperishable value of a 
“cup of cold water” to the person in need; and 
the danger of the spirit of intolerance toward those 
who do not follow our special ways of working. 

A similar object lesson is found in the story of 
the “ Blessing of Little Children,” Mark 10: 13-16. 
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Child Laborers 
By ALICE PARK 


Secretary, Humane Education Society 


HILDREN without a chance is what some- 
body calls child laborers. Nobody knows 
how many there are, but the figure is 
certainly more than a million and a half. The 
number of unemployed adults who want work 
is estimated at two million, 
obvious. 
Those who oppose child labor ask for a mini- 
mum standard of fourteen years in all states, 


The comparison is 
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Stricter enforcement is needed for what laws there 
happen to be. There are forty-eight varieties of 
state laws. 

Almost two million children who should be 
playing and learning and growing are being robbed 
today. Health and growth and education are the 
rights of all children. 

Adults are begging in vain for self-supporting 
jobs. 


The Old-Fashioned Reader 


(A Parody) 
By DENIS A. McCARTHY, LL.D. 


How drear to the eye is the old-fashioned Reader 
As sad recollection presents it to view! 
In print and appearance ‘twas, far from a leader, 
And yet ‘twas the best that our infancy knew. 
Its pictures were few, if indeed it had any, 
Its lessons were tales that today would not sell, 
Its covers were drab, and its joys were not many, 
The old-fashioned Reader we all knew so well! 
The old-fashioned Reader, 
The badly-bound Reader, 
The sad-colored Reader, 
We all knew so well. 


That old-fashioned book, it was not such a treasure, 
’Twas never supposed entertainment to yield. 
What bliss ‘twould have’ been what 

measure 
Had we had the books ‘that today hold the field. 
How eager we'd be, as with hearts gayly glowing, 
We turned every page with enchantment to dwell 
On stories and pictures and songs overflowing, 
Not like the old Reader we all knew so well. 
The old-fashioned Reader, 
The grim-looking Reader, 
The pictureless Reader, 
We all knew so well. 


— ah, joy without 


How sweet from the Press fresh and clean to receive 
them, 
The books of today! With what care they are built! 
When once taken up ’tis a trial to leave them, 
Lest one precious drop of the pleasure be spilt. 
How far, far removed from the old “iron ration” 
Against which in childhood we oft would rebel! 
How surely they rouse many a joyful sensation 
Unstirred by the Reader we all knew so well! 
The old-fashioned Reader, 
The weepy old Reader, 
The creepy old Reader, 


We all knew so well. 


The old-fashioned Reader, we see it no longer ; 
’'Tis gone from the schools where it once played a part. 
And now we are building books finer and stronger, 
And making them, bright with the beauty of art. 
And may we not hope that ‘twill seem but the duty 
Of children today in their schools to excel, 
Surpassing our best, as, the Readers in beauty 
Surpass the old Réader we all knew so well. 
The. old-fashioned Reader, 
The dreary old Reader, 
The weary old Reader, 
We all knew so well. 
—The Book Builder, 








They Say 


S. A. COURTIS, Detroit :— 

“Far too often teachers preside over their little 
domains as if the world were bounded by the walls 
of the classrooms.” 


JOY ELMER MORGAN :— 
“What eyes are to the individual, the newspaper 
is to society.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON :— 

“T think we have about 60 per cent. enforce- 
ment of Prohibition, which is rather higher than the 
enforcement of many laws. It should not be 
difficult to raise the enforeement to 80 per cent. 
If we did that, no country anywhere could com- 
pete with us economically.” 





WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner 
of Federal Office of Education :— 

“Tt should be the birthright of every child to 
have the emotional experience of loving and caring 
for an animal pet, and the intellectual experi- 
ence of considering the service of animals to men.” 





HENRY FORD :— 

“T feel sure that the sane people of the nation 
will never see the Eighteenth Amendment repealed 
or any dangerous modification made.” 





DANIEL L. MARSH, president, Boston Uni- 
versity :— 

“Disrespect for law is a sign of social disin- 
tegration.” 


GLENN FRANK :— 

“We have schooled our students to be clever 
competitors in the world as it is, when we should 
have been helping them to become creative co- 


operators in the making of the world as it is to 
be.” 





SIR OLIVER LODGE :— 

“If ever we find, as I think we are beginning to 
find, that life and mind need not be associated with 
matter, but can inhabit empty space, then life 
will not be subject to the troubles of a material 
organism and existence will be perpetual.” 





BRUCE BARTON :— 
“If two hundred years ago anybody had pre- 
dicted the marvels that can be seen today, the God- 


fearing citizens of the time would have burned 
him as a witch.” 


GEORGE M. WILEY; Assistant State Com- 
missioner of Education, New York:— 

“What is character? The word itself is from 
the Greek. The verb Signifies ‘to engrave,’ to 
cut into the metal. It carries with it the idea of 


cutting into the copper plate. It indicates somé- 
thing of permanence and worth. In the develop- 
ment of character we are cutting into the copper 
plate of life. Character is what I am. 
destroy my reputation. My character can be 
ruined only by myself. Is it possible that the 
vital and determining values of life in terms of 
character have been given too little attention both 
in our educational processes and 
philosophy ? ” 


You may 


in our social 





RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of the 
Interior :— 

“ All of a sudden we have gathered great num- 
bers of our children into concrete and brick cities, 
where trees have to fight to live; where there is 
no room for pets; where there are no pleasant 
things for children to do unless they are specially 
planned for them. We stick in a park here and 
there as a sort of afterthought, we have a few 
playgrounds, but for millions of our children the 
Streets are the playground. It is very difficult 
to bring up children with that sense of responsi- 
bility which is so important. When it comes 
right down to the question of human opportunities 
for the boy and girl, our industrial structure does 
not provide them nearby.” 





VIERLING KERSEY, state superintendent of 
California :— 

“In the next generation it will be required for 
high school graduation that the candidate show 
participation in some cultural activity.” 





PROFESSOR HARRY A. OVERSTREET, 
College of the City of New York:— 

“There are persons who scorn new things in 
life because the world moves too fast for them. 
They become fabricators and thus think them- 
selves superior. They seek distinction by excusing 
their failures.” 





DEAN W. H. HOLMES, Harvard Graduate 
School :— 

“Shall secondary education at public expense 
be a free offering of detached units, opened indis- 
criminately to pupils of every grade of intelligence 
above feeble-mindedness, or shall connected cur- 
ricula with definite objectives be established and 
pupils incapable of pursuing such curricula be ex- 
cluded from them? Can such curricula achieve 
the desired result if pupils who are unable or un- 
willing to meet reasonable standards are allowed 
to clog their classes? The idea of mental dis- 
cipline should be completely excluded from con- 
sideration in dealing with this question. Oppor- 
tunity classes should have immediate and specific 
objectives, primarily vocational.” 
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Through the Malay Peninsula 
(Part Two) 
By L. H. PUTNEY* 


There are as many strange sights as there are 
strange people. Tall lumbering carts drawn by 
Indian bullocks with bells jingling from their 
horns divide the road with our own Henry’s latest 
“ devil-chasers.” The other day I ran across a 
man with a gunny-sack over his shoulder and in 
his hand a sort of pipe made out of a gourd. He 
turned out to be a snake charmer, who for a 
silver piece emptied his live and hissing load on 
the sidewalk before me and then piped a tune that 
caused them to lift their hoods—for they were 
none other than the much-dreaded black cobra— 
and to sway their heads in unison with the rhythm. 
And more than once I met the proverbial Arab 
story-teller, who was surrounded by a group of 
squatting “ red-fezzes” of all ages, listening so 
intently to the tales that he was reading or narrat- 
ing that they had no eyes for the intruding for- 
eigner. 

Some of you may be interested in hearing about 
the people to whom I sell American books in this 
part of the world. Although all the larger places 
such as Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penang, and 
Bangkok can boast of one or two regular book- 
stores, which are usually kept by Chinese, most 
of the booksellers are Indians, who dress in what 
are supposed to be white robes and wear sandals 
or go barefooted. Besides books and magazines 
they sell tobacco, candy, crackers, toilet accessories 
and stamps for collections, and change money on 
the side. All of them are good Mohammedans. 
Five times a day they turn their faces toward 
Mecca and offer up the prescribed supplication to 
“ Allah, the one and only true God.” 

How great is the Mohammedan population 
throughout this country may be appreciated when 
you learn that Singapore alone can boast of at 
least forty mosques, some of which are quite 
pretentious. Friday is the Mohammedan Sab- 
bath. The night before every good follower of 
the Prophet brushes up on the Koran in prepara- 
tion for the services in the mosques at noon the 
following day. My experience with these Muslims 
leads me to believe that they are a pretty decent 
lot of men. 

A Mohammedan quite interesting 
Although Christians are looked upon with senti- 
ments ranging all the way from pity to contempt, 
they are allowed to attend, provided they remove 
their shoes and leave them outside the mosque, 
and conduct themselves with proper reverence. 
All the worshipers squat on the floor with their 
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faces toward a niche which marks the direction 
of Mecca. The service consists of repeating long 
passages from the Koran in a drawling sing-song, 
and punctuating them every now and then by 
touching the floor with the head. As a rule the 
interior of a mosque is just a largeempty room. The 
walls and ceilings are sometimes ornamented with 
mosaics made of colored tiles, always in the form of 
geometric patterns, for the depicting of life is abso- 
lutely taboo. The floor is often covered with 
beautiful prayer-rugs. Lanterns and _ incense- 
burners made from hammered brass hang from 
different parts of the ceiling. Outside the building 
there is a shallow pool through which the faithful 
are supposed to walk in order to purify them- 
selves. This reminds me that I have not told you 
about the activities of the Buddhist 
Every morning it is their custom to sally 
forth with begging bowls. They march in single file 
attended by their acolytes, and take a position where 
it is easy for those who desire to win merit to 
make contributions. The matter is wholly volun- 
tary, for they never beg. Life with these monks 
is very simple. They have only two meals a day— 
one on arising, and the other on returning from 
their alms-gathering expeditions. The rest of the 
day they spend in prayer and meditation, and in 
the study of the Sacred Books. 

In spite of the fact that there is a fairly good 
railway system in both British Malaya and Siam, 
until recently both countries had received very 
little attention from tourists. With the com- 
pletion of a branch of the Royal Siamese rail- 
ways from Bangkok to the Cambodian border, all 
this is changing, for now a six-hour ride in an 
automobile will carry one from the rail-head to the 
ruins of the old Buddhist temple-city of Angkor 
Vat. As a result, a continually increasing number 
of persons are leaving the steamships at Saigon 
and making the trip by automobile and train to 
Singapore via Bangkok. The cost is quite reason- 
able, for the reason that the Indo-Chine Posts 
operate regular postal cars between Saigon and 
Angkor Vat via Pnom Penh, the capital of Cam- 
bodia, and thence to Aranya Pradesa, the terminus 
of the railroad. On the sleeping cars operated 
between Bangkok and Padang Besar on_ the 
border of British Malaya the berths are provided 
with mosquito bars as a protection against some 
very dangerous insects that abound in the upper 
portion of the peninsula. 

I must tell you something about the snakes 
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that they have in this part of the world. Recently 
a surgeon connected with the construction work 
going on at the much talked-of Singapore Naval 
Base made a study of the snakes living on Singa- 
pore Island, which has an area of only 217 square 
miles. In order to get the necessary specimens, 
he paid ten cents Straits money (6 cents, U.S.) a 
foot for every snake over two feet long that was 
brought to him by the natives, and in six months 
received 120 specimens. According to this gentle- 
man the most dangerous snake of all is one which 
lives in salt water, and for the bite of which 
there is no cure. In his little book the doctor 
warns the officers of ships not to allow their 
crews to attempt to capture this snake when 
they see it swimming around the vessel. Appar- 
ently the persons most frequently bitten are fisher- 
men, who pull it up in their nets at night. Bathers 
are seldom bitten, for the snake is very cowardly 
and keeps away from them. 

As a rule, during the daytime one seldom sees 
a snake in the Malay Peninsula, for most of the 
species are nocturnal in their habits, spending the 
day sleeping under piles of old lumber or in de- 
cayed trees or in the shade of ferns and other 
tropical vegetation. At night they seem to delight 
in stretching out in paths and other places fre- 
quented by human beings. It is for that reason 
that many Europeans who live out here always 
clap their hands when walking in their gardens 
after nightfall, so as to give the snakes warning to 
get out of the way. In his book the doctor says 
that everyone should tread heavily when passing 
through tall grass at any time, for, with the single 
exception of the king cobra, no snake in the Malay 
Penuinsula will attack man wantonly. The other 
day I saw in the Raffles Museum at Singapore a 
specimen of that snake which was over fourteen 
feet long. Unlike the ordinary black cobra, which 
can spring only a third of its length, the king 
cobra can thrust himself forward almost his entire 
length. <A little reflection will convince anyone 
that when such a snake starts after a person that 
individual has little chance to escape. A king 
cobra can also eject its poison for several feet, but 
unless it strikes an abrasion on the skin, no 
harm will result. Before the black cobra strikes 
it lifts about a third of its body, expands its hood, 
and makes a terrible hissing sound. 

Another reptile found in the Malay Peninsula in 
considerable numbers is the python. This serpent 
feeds on other animals which it kills by enfolding 
itself around their bodies and crushing them 
to death. How great its strength must be you can 
imagine when I tell you that in the Raffles 
Museum there is one specimen which measures 
nearly twenty-four feet in length, and which near 
its mid-point has a diameter of about ten inches. 
Some time ago a python was found with the 
antlers of a deer it had swallowed projecting 


through its body. 
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Throughout the peninsula the standard of liv- 
ing of the natives is very low, being highest in the 
north among the Siamese; for example, the railway 
workers there wear shoes instead of going bare- 
footed as they do farther south; in fact, through- 
out Siam the wearing of shoes seems quite general 
except by farmers and boatmen. In place of wear- 
ing a gaudily-patterned sarong, as the Malays do, 
the Siamese drapes his body in a panung, which he 
winds around his waist so that it hangs down and 
covers the thighs. These panungs are usually 
made of unfigured black or white niaterial, 
although in court circles there is a separate color 
for each day of the week—blue, red, green, etc 
In Siam, especially, the children run around naked 
until six or eight years old, although you often 
meet them wearing silver ornaments where western 
convention would demand some sort of clothing. 
Adult Malays seem to possess an innate sense of 
modesty—a thing lacking for the most part in the 
East. Not only are they almost never seen naked, 
but foreigners going back into the interior are 
warned against offending their sense of pro- 
priety by going in swimming without a bathing 
suit of some kind. 

In Siam they have one very strange custom. 
Whenever a king or prince dies, his body is cre- 
mated on a pyre erected for the purpose in an open 
square, the Pramane, just outside the palace en- 
closure in Bangkok. Three years agu I happened 
to be there at the time of the cremation of the 
remains of the previous king, Rama VI. The cere- 
monies lasted all day, and afforded the most color- 
ful Oriental spectacle I ever hope to behold. 
According to custom, the corpse had been placed 
in a copper urn, shaped like a barrel, and this urn 
in turn had been enclosed in another made of 
solid gold and studded with hundreds of diamonds 
and other precious stones. On the day of the 
cremation these urns were placed on a high palan- 
quin and, shaded by the seven-tiered umbrella 
which can be placed over no one in Siam except 
a king, they were borne to the funeral pyre, where 
two ceremonies of deep religious significance took 
place. These ended at sunset with the lighting of 
tapers by the king and members of the royal 
family. [In the procession which accompanied the 
urns to the Pramane there were large contingents 
of troops from the several circles or provinces of 
the country, each being dressed in a distinctive 
color, the whole effect being that of a great rain- 
bow of oriental hues. Although this procession 
was headed by a modern band which played 
Chopin’s Funeral March, scattered through it were 
a lot of native musicians who produced most 
weird sounding music with conch shells, tomtoms, 
wooden pipes, and other primiffve musical instre 
ments. 


(To Be Continued) 

















Are These Your Problems ? 
THIS DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
IS CONDUCTED BY A SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 


$41. “ Productivity” seems to be one of our new- 
est fashions in education. Is there a danger 


in over-emphasizing results? (California.) 


If we give the word a materialistic meaning 
there is the worst kind of danger. Some of the 
finest things of life, such as loyalty, perseverance, 
friendship, a passion for service, and so on, cannot 
be measured. 

Ways to an end are still very important, and the 
training received from them sometimes more im- 
portant than the ends themselves. The idea that 
the end or products justify any ways and means is, 
of course, most dangerous, and can come from 
over-emphasis on results. 

Individual gain at the expense of others, or 
failure to pool your gains in the group results, 
often comes from over-emphasis on productivity. 
It is a very nice problem, this balancing of striving 
ahead for individual results and contributing one’s 
share to the work of the various groups in which 
one lives. Just how far you have a right to go 
in each line is a major decision for all of us. 

The by-products of our work such as poise, 
graciousness, mellowness of the spirit, are some- 
times lost sight of as results. In measuring 
achievements in school, attitudes and habits, or what 
some one has called the “resources of the inner 
man,” should never be lost sight of as results. 
“ Productivity” should never mean material re- 
sults alone, and there is a real danger against 
which we must constantly guard. 
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842. Does the tenure law 
ordinary teacher lazy 
(Pennsylvania. ) 


According to a recent study there isn’t as much 
in that thought as some of us supposed. The fact 
that many teachers do let down after the first 
three years, the period in which they are sup- 
posed to have made good, may be due partly to 
the tenure law and partly to lack of proper super- 
vision. Proper*supervision with its recognition, 
approbation, and guidance makes such a let-down 
almost impossible. Without such supervision 
heavy inbreeding or some other factor would bring 
about a lazy, indifferent condition without any 
tenure law. With local teachers, insufficient or 
poor supervision and political influences, the 
tenure law does help to crystallize the lazy, indif- 
ferent teacher a little sooner perhaps. 

One of our difficulties in really determining 
how much the tenure law has to do with such a 
case is the number of other facts involved and that 
the information available is largely opinion and 
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consequently subject and correspondingly unrelia- 
ble. 

Any tenure law that in its content or application 
does not protect the state against the undesirable 
teacher is pernicious. This balance of protection 
for teacher and state is the biggest of tenure prob- 
lems, and any solution of it will have to come from 
within the teaching body. 


343. What can I do to get my teachers to con- 
serve time? (Massachusetts. ) 


The daily program, the plan book, and the well 
defined curriculum are all means which should 
build toward conservation of time. 

Lesson preparation which provides for care of 
materials and participation on the part of the 
greatest number of pupils is most important. If 
you have a teacher who, in spite of all such 
organization and supervision, is a great time waster 
you have a problem by no means uncommon, 
so don’t be discouraged. Some people are full of 
false notions and have no conception of the real 
meaning of the word work. Oh, yes; I know the 
kind. 

The first thing for you to face is that such a 
condition is the result of years of habit, and you 
cannot make a complete change in a week, nor a 
month. You will have to have patience. It may 
be a dispositional situation which intensifies your 
problem. 

The first hunt is for some subject or perform- 
ance in which she does not waste time. If you 
can find that, however small, compliment her on it, 
and lead her by easy stages to see and project 
that accomplishment into her other work. The 
routine safeguards prevent great wastes, but they 
never put life into the situation, and make the 
most of the time. That has to come from awaken- 
ing the initiative and desire in the teachers. 

“Conservation of time and effort” is a very 
good study problem for a group of teachers to 
make by themselves or in a course of extended 
study. They can then bring their findings back 
to the whole corps, and in this way much inter- 
est is often stimulated. 


344. To what extent should a principal select his 
own teachers? (New Jersey.) 


The principal should see the teacher working, 
if possible, before she is chosen. Then his opinion, 
combined with that of the superintendent, should 
decide the selection. The responsibility of nomi- 
nation usually lies with the superintendent, so he 
must have the power of veto, but for best results 
the selection should be a joint affair. 
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A Chimney and a Child 


By ARTHUR DEAN 





Raising a child to a man’s estate is not unlike building a chimney in a house 
already built. At least it seems that way to me as I laid bricks in a summer camp. 

At first the job looked easy. Apparently alf I had to do was to cut a hole in 
the roof, build a foundation, drop down four plumb lines from the hole in the roof 
and lay the bricks so the four corners met the plumb line. “That’s easy work any 
fool could do,” said I to myself. 

But the trouble started when I cut a hole in the roof. I knew where I wanted 
the chimney, but the original builder of one hundred fifty years ago didn’t place 
beams and rafters according to my ideas of a chimney. He built a roof in line 
with his ideas of a roof regardless of any chimney ideas of mine. 

In raising children or in building chimneys in old houses, one must take account 
of what has gone before. Passed-down-the-line obstacles interfere with the best 
laid plans of mice, parents and chimney builders. 

With beam and rafter trouble settled, the job started. “Easy business,” said I 
as I slapped on the mortar and lined the bricks to the plumb. “Why hire an expert? 
We are all born masons.” 

But when the bricks reached the roof I paused. “To what can I now hang the 
plumb line?” The only roof over my head was the sky, and while Emerson says 
it is well for a boy to hitch his wagon to a star, he did not suggest how one could 
hitch a plumb line or a straight edge to a planet. 

The partially built chimney proceeded to go through the roof because it was 
in line with the roof and went skyward by means of the judicious use of level and 
square. But just the same the part I built above the roof line has a wabbly look and 
says most plainly: “The builder was only an amateur.” 

Anyhow the chimney is strong and straight from the foundation to the roof line. 
It is as straight as it can be made by an amateur above the line. While the builder 
couldn’t hitch his plumb line to a star he used a level and straight edge aimed at 
the heavens. Instead of working down he had to work up. 

We parents are amateurs. We use the plumb lines of the rules and regulations 
regarding child upbringing and do not trust entirely our eye. Many points in train- 
ing must be adjusted to meet conditions imposed by ancestral builders. Instead of 
working down we must work up. ' 

But the child, like the chimney, must eventually go through the roof and out 
into the world. If we start him straight on a fine foundation and keep him straight 
he will be ready for the opening which marks the boundary between his home and 
the outer world. 

With neither chimney building nor with child upbringing can we always use a 
plumb line of set rules. Most assuredly we cannot as we approach the roof. Then 
it is the level and square, the eye and judgment. 

And you know, folks, that even after the best of handiwork on both young and 
chimney, that sometimes neither work out well unless outside conditions are ex- 
tremely favorable. 

We must build our youth and our chimney so finely that they will work well 
under all conditions. 
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Beauty—VI 
(Continued from March 24.) 


“ ‘Friends,’ said Yamato, ‘It shall be 
as you desire. This day seine out your 
tanks and send away the little brown 
carp you find there. Take, instead, 
these tubs full of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Queen herself, and release 
them in their stead. Oiuice each year 
bring to me those of the golden spots 
and silken tails and I shall give gold 
for gold even to the weight of tke fish 
itself, for those I desire for the pools 
of the Emperor.’ 

“The years passed. The Emperor 
died and Yamato and his wife became 
old and bent. Peace and honor and 
gold had come to them through the 
faithful care of the golden carp. Cne 
day Yamato called his sons to him. 
‘My boys,’ he said, ‘I am about to pass 
on to my fathers. The dearest dream 
of my life is as yet unfulfilled. I have 
not seen the dream-fish that the sun’s 
ray showed me sO many years ago. 
Beautiful carp I have seen and beauti- 
ful carp are this moment flashing their 
golden scales in the pools of the new 
Emperor, but the dream-fish I saw so 
many, many years ago has not come 

o elodden me. Because of this [ 
am filled with a soul-hunger. Go, 
therefore, to the big city and bring to 
me the master of all craftsmen, skill- 
ful with the brush,—the painter of 
screens for the Emperor’s own cham- 
ber.’ 

“When the painter was brought 
Yamato sat with him beside the pond 
and told him every detail of the 
dream-fish that he had seen. 

“*Paint such a dream,’ he said, ‘that 
my old eyes may see it and feast upon 
it before they close forever.’ 

“A week later the painter returned 
with a panel on which he had painted 
to the life the old man’s dream. A 
golden carp of unusual size flashed to 
the surface of a purple tank. The eyes 
of the fish seemed like dewy pearls of 
rroonlight lustre; each scale was of 
pure gold. save where a network of 
silver and black added an exquisite 
variety: the dorsal fin was a waving 
veil of pale blue loveliness and_ the 
drooping fins of body and tail seemed 
billowy silken scarfs that a gentle 
breeze waved into life.’ 

“‘The fish of my dream,’ cried 
Yamato, ‘Having seen it I now die 
content. My boys,’ continued the old 
man, turning to his sons, ‘here is the 
dream I leave with you. Somewhere 
in the future lives this wonderful fish, 
Scarch for it. Do not count the years, 
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Bring your sons into life with this 
vision before their eyes. Let the 
search for this beautiful thing be meat 
and drink and joy for them. I shall 
be dead and dust many a year before 
this fish swims into life; out of the 
very intensity of your desire you and 
yours shall create it, even as I have 
created these golden beauties that rise 
to feed from my fingers. Remember! 
The promise of the Queen was true. 
All honor and wealth awaits him who 
is a servant in the cause of beauty.’ 


(To Be Continued.) 


Beauty—VII 

“So Yamato died. Five centuries 
passed. From father to son went the 
picture of the dream, and from father 
to son went the vision and the am- 
bition to bring the vision swimming 
into the world. 

“At last, of course, it came as, all 
visions must, when compelled by the 
human will. Not only did it come 
swimming into the waters of the 
world, but it brought a thousand other 
dreams with it, each different, but as 


beautiful. Thus does beauty enrich 
its possessor with an accompanying 
glory.” 


The philosopher paused and rubbed 
his eyes, then he beckoned the fish 
vender with his long, lean finger. When 
the man had come near he pointed to 
one of the jade bowls. 

“There,” he said, “are five of them. 
How exquisite. How wonderful! How 
golden each of them! In looking upon 
them you are looking upon the work 
rising up from the searching spirit of 
man. Out of a very human searching 
thev have come forth.” 

The philosopher paused a second, 
then went on. “I anticipate your 
question,” he continued. “Yes, wealth 
and power and castles came to those 
who followed Yamato’s dream. What 
else could happen? Are not these 
material things always ready at hand 
for those who give dreams an carthly 
habitation ?” 


a 


Mother Hands—I 

(A Story of the Apache Indian.) 

All her thirty years of life Nahotsoi 
(Evening Twilight) had labored hard, 
doing all the needful things that fell 
to her hands to do. She had tended 
her babies with the greatest care, had 
kept her home as sweet and clean as 
possible, had ground her corn on the 
grinding stone, had helped werk in the 
fields, or tended the flock of turkeys 
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whose feathers were so prized; nothing 
that fell to her hands to do had she 
shirked either for her own family or 
the families of those about her. 

It was on this account that the name 
Nahotsoi (Evening Twilight) was 
given to her, because like Evening Twi- 
light bringing rest and refreshment 
and cool hands, and the silent stars 
after the heat of the day, she went 
about bearing her smile like a torch 


wherever there was darkness and 
misery. 
One hot afternoon, wearied and 


worn-out with the tending of a sick 
neighbor, Nahotsoi lay down in the 
shade of a willow tree and closed her 
eyes. Instantly, it seemed to her, she 
knelt in the shadow of a great barrel 
cactus, listening to the voices of two 
men talking. What strange, sweet, 
strong voices they had, how clearly 
their words came to her ears and how 
eagerly she drank them in as flowers 
drink in the rain after the long 
drought. 

“My son,” said the older man, “this 
day I shall teach you the holy song. 
Great is its power. Listen well, for 
he who sings this song in the right 
spirit shall go through the air to the 
holy place where Yusun the Great One 
sits in majesty. To him who comes 
on the wings of this song Yusun will 
give power and he shall do things un- 
heard of before this old earth, 
Thus came the seed of the purple and 
yellow corn and the golden seeds of 
the melon and the mystery of harden- 
ing the clay into jars, shaping it to our 
mind’s wish with these fingers of ours. 
Behold, as you go you shall be sur- 
rounded by little clouds, the nature of 
these clouds I need not tell you; they 
are the breath of the good things you 
have done and the gentle things you 
have said, and the light that gilds them 
like clouds at nightfall is the light that 
plays over them from your own spirit 
and behold, my son, as you 
the midst of 
your clouds, you, yourself, shall change, 
becoming spirit only. This is the spirit 
song, sing it gently, sing it with love, 
for on its wings you shall go to Yusun, 
the Mighty One, for your heart’s de 


sire. 


on 


further, 


go through the air in 


Nahotsoi listened. To her eager ears 
came a wonderful melody on which 
these words rode like butterilies ovef 
the heads of 
O, ha le 
O, ha le, 
Through the air 
} fly. upon a cloud 
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Towards the sky, far, far, far. 

O, ha le 

O, ha le! 

There to find the holy place, 

Ah, now the change comes over me! 

O, ha le 

O, ha le! 

As the song drew to a close, Nahotsoi 

saw the two men rise swiftly from-the, 

earth, their bodies fading into blue 

moving mist while tiny clouds like 

butterflies and scarlet birds blossomed 

and faded into the sky about them. 
(To Be Continued.) 


Mother Hands—II 

Nahotsoi, as the vision disappeared, 
sat up with a start. She rubbed her 
eyes and looked about her. There was 
no barrel cactus in sight, and only the 
dry sound of the wind in the willow 
leaves above her head. As_ she 
wondered, a strange fragrance filled the 
air as though the wind in the leaves 
above her had come drifting over a 
vast bed of  scent-giving flowers. 
Nahotsoi bowed her head in thought. 
The words of the song blazed in her 
memory like midnight stars. “O, ha le,” 
she began softly, then she checked her- 
self. What if the song were a mighty 
one; what if singing it, she should find 
herself suddenly changed into spirit and 
wafted off to the presence of Yusun, 
the Mighty One. Now in addition to 
all her beautiful qualities of soul, 
Nahotsoi had the usual curiosity of her 
sex. The song troubled her; she found 
the words trooping towards her like 
happy children clapping hands; they 
rushed by like swallows, twittering 
each its sweet song to her. At last. she 
smiled and said to herself: “No doubt 
it was alla dream. There will be no 
harm, therefore, in my singing the 
song. It seems that the words were 
like lily heads swaying on the long 
stems of music.” 

“O, ha le, 
O, ha le!” 


she began, singing softly to herself. 
Suddenly, at the words “Ah, now the 
change comes over me,” she felt a 
strange lightness lifting up her body. 
She was above the tree tops. She was 
above the plain, the very mountains were 
far below, and about her floated the 
most marvelous clouds, all fleecy and 
soft and wing-spreading like butterflies 
and all radiant with a beautiful glow 
that fell on them from out of her own 
self. And now the world was very far 
away, and now it was but ared ball in a 
circle of flaming stars, and now it was 
gone and she was alone in a vast soli- 
tude, hemmed in by flowering. stars. 
Suddenly the rosy clouds hecame firm 
earth beneath her feet and in the dis- 
tance she saw one, more beautiful than 
the sun, smiling down on her and 
beckoning with His hand. When she 
had come close to His feet the Beauti- 
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ful One lifted her up and spoke to her. 

“Welcome, Nahotsoi,” He said. “I 
have been awaiting you. Because you 
have been good and kind, rendering 
service like the gentle rain, 1 would re- 
ward you and through you all those 
you love.” 

“Master!” cried Nahotsoi, “what 
shall I ask of you?” 

(To Be Continued.) 


Mother Hands—IIlI 

Yusun smiled. “My daughter,” he 
said, “I have watched you riding the 
half-broken horse with your papoose 
upon your back. I have seen you 
climb the long, hot road, day after 
day, from the spring to your rude hut. 
I have watched you build your own 
summer house as a shelter against the 
sun and storm. I have smelled the in- 
cense of the fires your hands have 
built twice each day, and I have tasted 
the food you prepare for those you 
serve. I have seen you all through the 
hours of the hot sun and under the 
lovely moon watching your herds 
against the tooth of the coyote and the 
wolf. I have seen you washing clothes 
that your family may be clean, singing 
songs that they may be joyful, singing 
the gentle mother-words that your 
children may grow in all good things 
of the blessed spirit; never do your 
mother-hands seem to rest from the 
labors of their love. Is there not 
something I can give you to make your 
task easier, to bring to you rest and 
comfort in the free hours now and 
then that bring no labor to your 
hands?” 

Nahotsoi laughed gayly at Yusun’s 
words. “OQ Master,” she cried, “do 
not even you know that the work of 
the mother-hands is full of joy? Is 
not service good? Does not the spirit 
grow mighty only as it serves?” 

“Tt does,” said Yusun. “You have, 
indeed, found, my daughter, the secret 
of all mightiness and all joy.” 

“Give me, therefore,” cried Nahot- 
soi, “a gift which shall busy my hands 
when I rest from my tasks. Let it be, 
O Master, something into which I can 
put my very soul and the beauty of the 
earth, and let it be, when I have 
finished it, a thing of comfort to those 
I love.” 

“You shall have your wish,” cried 
Yusun. “Look towards the west and 
take note of what I show you.” 

As Nahotsoi turned she saw a blue 
line of clouds, under which lay the 
straight edge of the earth she had left. 
Between the cloud and the earth’s 
edge fell the long blue strands of a 
million threads of rain. Before the 
threads sat one of mighty shoulders 
and uplifted head whose fingers passed 
a wisp of cloud back and forth 
and back and (forth in and 
out along the threads of rain, 
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and as the cloud passed, a pattern of 
loveliness grew across the threads of 
the rain; the fire of the evening burned 
in it and a rainbow arched its crest, 
and figures of dancing men and womem 
lifted up their arms in joy. At last, 
when the cloud had filled in the threads 
of rain from earth to sky the figure 
whose fingers toiled rose and took 
down the thing she had woven, and 
turning, spread it gently before the feet 
of Yusun, the Mighty One. 

Nahotsoi bowed her head. “I under- 
stand,” she said. “So shall 1 weave 
blankets and soft things for the feet 
and shoulders of my loved ones, From 
the butterflies and flowers and the 
clouds and the lightning I shall draw 
my thoughts in order that the things 
my fingers do may be beautiful.” 

Nahotsoi suddenly lifted herself up. 
She rubbed her eyes in bewilderment. 
“It was all a dream,” she cried, “but 
what a lovely dream! This hour f 
shall set up poles and begin the weav- 
ing of rugs and blankets for the feet 
and shoulders of my loved ones.” 

And so came about the art of weav- 
ing, the joyous task that fills in every 
spare moment of an Apache mother’s 
day. 


O Friend o’ Mine 
(To a Teacher-Friend Long Gone) 


By Lawrence McTurnan 


O friend o’ mine, 
You've given hand 
And heart the time 
Life’s chords and song 
Refused to blend, 
O friend o’ mine. 


O friend o’ mine, 

With dark clouds near 
That touch o’ thine 

Hath vanquished gloom 
And made life dear, 

O friend o’ mine. 


O friend o’ mine, 
The bells do ring 
And sweetly chime 
When in tumult 
I hear you sing, 
O friend o’ mine. 


O friend o’ mine, 
Gentle heart thou 
Gratitude’s sign 
Foretells to death 
On lifted brow, 
O friend o’ mine. 


O friend o’ mine, 
I hold firm grip 

On world divine 
At thy kind word 

To sun’s last dip, 
O friend o’ mine. 
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Harvard Alumni Ask 
Back Pay for Cleaners 

Women cleaners, recently  dis- 
charged from Harvard University be- 
cause the minimum wage commission 
insisted that they be paid two cents an 
hour more than the university wished 
to pay, would receive added amounts 
up to $280, representing the two cents 
an hour for periods up to nine years 
of service during which that portion 
of their pay was withheld, under the 
request of prominent alumni made in 
an open letter to the president and 
corporation. Harvard's reputation has 
been measurably damaged by the pub- 
licity given to the university’s action, 
the letter says. Although there may 
be extenuating circumstances, such as 
needs for economy and _ efficiency, 
nothing can erase from the public 
mind the impression that a_ uni- 
versity with $80,000,000 investment 
holdings should manifest a more 
generous attitude toward its manual 
the letter continues. A 
investigation of the policy 
upkeep staff was 
urged upon the university. 
Signers, of the letter include Oscar 
Garrison Villard, editor of The Na- 
tion; Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., professor 
of English, Smith College, and a 
grandson of Charles W. Eliot, former 
Harvard; Corliss La- 
University, and 


workers, 
thorough 
toward all its 
strongly 


president of 
mont, of Columbia 
many others from various states. In 
a statement given out by the Harvard 
authorities they declare they are now 
fully informed of the treatment ac- 
corded the women. At all times, the 
statement said, the cleaning women in 
the Widener Library have been paid 
at least those wages required by the 
minimum wage They are not 
aware of any complaint that ever was 
received from the 
their wages, and believe that all em- 
ployees subject to any minimum wage 
decree are receiving at the 
minimum wage. The general subject of 
wages and salaries is receiving careful 
consideration, the statement concludes. 


New Test Devised 
In Language Study 


The high percentage of student 
failures in the modern languages has 
led to the perfection of a modern 
language prognosis test, now used in 
‘six New York high schools, by Dr. 
Max A. Luria, assistant professor at 
the College of the City of New York, 
and professor of graduate courses in 
Spanish at Hunter College, in col- 
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least 
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laboration with Dr. Jacob S. Orleans, 
formerly of the State Education De- 
partment, The purpose of this plan is 
to predict what degree of success 
students may be expected to attain in 
studying a modern language and to ad- 
vise or forbid the study. The test has 
proved satisfactory in helping the 
student become aware of his linguis- 
tic capabilities, Dr. Luria says. The 
test is divided into eleven parts, nine 
of which include both the lesson and a 
test on the lesson which extends over 
a period of seventy-six minutes. The 
test includes the five basic elements, of 
language study—ability to associate 
meanings of foreign words with Eng- 
lish words, to memorize vocabulary, to 
learn syntax, to appreciate foreign 
idioms and to translate easily. The 
accuracy of this test can be judged, it 
is said, by comparing the grade ob- 
tained in it with the grades received in 
the language after one year. If the 
difference the grades is not 
marked, the test is valid and fulfills its 
purpose. The use made of the test 
score depends on the purpose for which 
the test is used, and upon the factors 
peculiar to the 


between 


particular 
Dr. Luria explains. 
eliminate 


community, 
It may be used to 
students who will probably 
fail; it may be used to group students 
for instruction, 


ability. 


according to. their 


It is desirable to eliminate 


those not standing more than one 


chance in four of 
ing to Dr. Luria. 


succeeding, accord- 
Students eliminated 
by this procedure who would obtain 
passing marks, in the first term’s work 
would probably have difficulty there- 
after, he says. 


History of Nation 
Told in 500 Words 


W. W. Sweet, professor of American 
church history at the University of 
Chicago, has been declared the winner 
of the Chicago Tribune’s contest for 
the best history of the United States 
written in 500 words or less. Professor 
$1,000 
second 


Sweet won the first 
3.758 


prize of 
contestants. The 
prize of $500 went to W. H. Norton, 
professor of geology at Cornell Col- 
Mount Vernon, and the 
third prize of $250 to Louis Pelzer, of 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


over 


lege, Iowa, 
Seven other prizes 
of $50 each also were awarded. The 
judges were Professor A. O. Craven, of 
the University of Chicago, Prefessor 
James A. James, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and a representative of the 
Tribune. The fact that former 
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President Coolidge is to write a history 
of the nation which can be carved on 
the face of Mount Rushmore in South 
Dakota inspired the Tribune to offer 
the prizes. 


Education Research 
Studies Published 

A bibliography of research studies in 
the field of education for 1927-28 has 
just been published by the United 
States Office of Education, according 
to Edith A. Wright, compiler in the 
library division. Described as “Bib- 
liography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation, 1927-28,” Miss Wright pointed 
out that it continues the list started 
in 1926-27. The material, which con- 
sists of 2,403 titles of research, has 
been classified by subject, cross-in- 
dexed in some instances, and appended 
by an index of author and subject and 
another of institutions. Miss Wright 
stated that the collection contains both 
published and unpublished studies. A 
copy of the bibliography may be pro- 
cured from the Government Printing 
Office for twenty-five cents, 


King of Albania 
Backs Modern Education 

King Zog has sent a letter to the 
new Prime Minister of Albania, Pan- 
deli Vangeli, outlining the main 
features of the Government’s policy. 
If possible, he says, taxes and adminis- 
trative fees must be lowered, agrarian 
reform put through, a new commercial 
taken im- 
situation, and 


law passed, for 
the 
special attention must be given to the 


ideals of 


measures 
proving economic 
education of youth in the 
modern culture and progress. 


New York University 
Shows Active Future 


Generous bequests, constant expan- 
sion and an ambitious program which 
devises liberally for the growth of 
New York University through another 
are shown in the annual re- 
Elmer Ellsworth 
recently submitted to the 
university council. Chief on the list is 


century 
port of Chancellor 


. 
Brown, 


the getting under way of a $45,000,000 


centennial fund campaign which will 
be carried on during the next ten 


years. The university was the recipient 
of two $1,000,000 bequests during the 
year. The university’s enrollment now 
totals 37,151, which represents, a gai 
of 10.6, per cent over last year. This, 
the report says, emphasizes the need 
“for more effectual attention” 0 
students, both individually and collec- 
tively. 
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Educators Organize 
To Meet Building Problems 
The first annual conference of the 
National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems recently held at 
Atlantic City organized and set up 
machinery to facilitate educators in 
-adapting their building programs to 
their educational needs, according to 
Alice Barrows, specialist in school 
buildings, United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Miss Barrows said that the 
-purposes of the council are to secure 
«comprehensive data on methods of 
‘solving school building problems in 
different parts of the country and 
under different types of school organi- 
-gation; to make expert analysis of the 
data collected; and to develop con- 


-structive suggestions in regard to 
methods of solving school building 
‘problems. It was agreed by those in 


attendance to make it clear, Miss Bar- 
rows explained, that the purpose of 
the council is not to be construed as 
an agency setting out to standardize 
school buildings through a dissemina- 
tion of information. On the contrary, 
she said, the council recognizes that 


different parts of the country have: 


different problems, which have to be 
met according to conditions. The 
council is to act as a clearing house 
to show how problems are being solved 
in the different sections of the 
country, she stated. The conference 
elected the Federal Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper, 
chairman of the council for 1930-31, 
and S. M. N. Marrs, state superin- 
tendent of instruction in Texas, vice- 
chairman, Miss Barrows said. She 


stated that she was elected secretary. 


Spanish House 
For Barnard 

Columbia University’s international 
policy has already fostered the estab- 
lishment of French, German and Italian 
houses on Morningside Heights. A 
Spanish house is now in prospect. 
Barnard College is planning the crea- 
tion of a “casita” with attractive 
quarters. for students who wish _ to 
live in a Spanish atmosphere and to 
join the activities of the Spanish artis- 
tic colony in New York. There will be 
an apartment for a resident professor, 
guest rooms for distinguished visitors, 
and rooms for selected students. The 
Project is being financed by friends of 
Spain and Barnard. 


Comes to Rescue 
Of Chicago Library 

The man who made the startling 
announcement two years ago that “all 
Pro-British books in the Chicago public 
library will be burned in a bonfire at 
the lake front,” has come to the rescue 
of that same library. It was in the 
midst of Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
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son’s campaign against the King of 
England that U. J. Hermann, president 
of the library board, made his bonfire 
threat, a threat which was never Car- 
ried out. The library recently faced 
the troubles that beset most of 
Chicago’s institutions — financial 
troubles. Although many employes 
have already been discharged, further 
curtailment of the operating force was 
looked upon as a necessity due to 
shortage of funds. In addition, con- 
tracts with publishers for books al- 
ready ordered called for payment. The 
library faced the likelihood of losing 
its books, of being sued for breach of 
contract. Hermann announced that a 
securities corporation, of which he is 
vice-president, has agreed to furnish 
the library $250,000 to buy books and 
keep up operating expenses until the 
taxes from which the library’s funds 
are taken have been collected. The 
corporation will take tax anticipation 
warrants as collateral. 


Belfast Education Bill 
Backs Teaching of Bible 

The King’s speech read at the open- 
ing of the Northern Ireland Parlia- 
ment at Belfast early in March an- 
nounced the impending introduction of 
an education bill which promises to be 
contentious. The measure, as described 
in the speech, proposed “certain amend- 
ments and additions to education acts 
for the purpose of making secure the 
position of simple Bible teaching in 
public elementary making 
further provision for representation 
on regional and borough education 
committees, the better regulating of 
school management committees, and for 
other purposes calculated to increase 
the usefulness of measures taken by 
Parliament since 1922 to improve the 
educational system.” 


schools, 


The question at 
issue concerns the church influence 
upon schools. An act passed seven 
years, ago when Lord Londonderry was 
Minister of Education sought to abolish 
the old systems of denominational edu- 
cation and to transfer control of the 
schools from the churches to elected 
authorities with the schools financed by 
local and state taxation. 


Sweden Gets 
Big Education Parley 

From August 25 to 29 the World 
Association for Adult Education pro- 
poses to hold a conference at Brunsvik 
Sorvik, Sweden. The delegates will 
thus have at their disposal all the fa- 
cilities of the Folk High School which 
has so often been used for trade union 
and other cultural occasions. The 
meeting, however, will not be on 
similar lines to the recent event at 
Cambridge, England, last year, for it 
will be what is known as a “closed 
conference.” Although it is hoped to 
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draw delegates from as many countries 
as possible and thus to make the 
conference as representative and inter- 
national in character as possible, it is 
proposed to limit the number of invita- 
tions to attend. Again, while at Cam- 
bridge the discussions ranged over 
every sphere of adult education, in 
Sweden they will be limited to 
the consideration of one subject, “The 
Relation of the State to Adult Edu- 
cation.” 


$500,000,000 Spent 
On Higher Education 


A half-billion dollars was poured 
into the college tills for education in 
1927-28, according to Walter J. 
Greenleaf, associate specialist in 
higher education, Office of Education 
This represents the income and re- 
ceipts, exclusive of additions to endow- 
ment, of the 1,071 colleges and univer- 
sities reporting. Tuitions and edu- 
cational fees paid by 919,381 students 
accounts for a fourth of the amount; 
twenty-three per cent. was appropriated 
by state and city governments; thirteen 
per cent. was private benefaction; 
twelve per cent, income from endow- 
ment; ten per cent. gross income from 
room and board charges, and twelve 
per cent. was obtained from miscellane- 
ous sources, and the United States 
contributed $17,000,000. More than 
$50,000,000 was added to permanent 
endowment through private gifts. 








Earn Some 
Extra 
Money 


WANTED — Wide- 
awake teacher or high 
school teacher in each 
city and county to sell 
material which should 
be in every school. 


WRITE 


NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Beacon Bldg., Boston 
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STANDARD TESTS, A HAND- 
BOOK FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER. By Charles Russell, 
Ph.D., Massachusetts State Normal 


School at Westfield. Cloth. 516 
pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San 


Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

Dr. Charles Russell has been a skill- 
ful learner of ways and means of 
teaching, and an artist in helping others 
to learn how to teach and practice 
what they learn about teaching. 

With his customary tact Dr. Rus- 
sell raises tests and measurements 
above the routine of the foot rule and 
tin-measure idea to service of tests 


and measurements in the creation of 
radio. 
He transforms a mechanic into an 


artist, a hearer of a recitation into a 
scientist, a teacher of a subject into the 
creator of genius. 

Dr. Charles Russell makes “Stan- 
dard Tests” a masterpiece in literature 
of education. 


DAILY DRILLS FOR BETTER 
ENGLISH. By Edward H. Web- 
ster, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. Cloth. 398 pages. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 

This is a skillfully arranged book 
for practice in the use of English in 
the senior 
lege years. 

In every way the plan is to establish 
correct and effective use of oral and 
written English from spelling and 
reading to attractive and forceful 
writing. The key to appreciation and 
use of Better English is the scheme 
for self-help and self-measurement of 
achievement. 


high school and early col- 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION, 
CUSTOMS, ART AND MECHAN. 


ISM. By Carl Lewis Altmaier, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Cloth. 
496 pages. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company 

This is an intensely practical text, of 
which the best description is that “it 
functions with life.” 

In an unusual way it meets modern 
ways and means in the daily life in all 
varieties and conditions of trade as it 
has multiplied its complexities. 

No one can succeed in any line of 
business in 1930 who tries to do the 
same business as he did it in 1920. 

This book has the Drexel Institute 


Da ae 











spirit which makes economic advantage 
subordinate to “interesting good will 
among men and among nations.” 


HOME NURSING AND CHILD 
CARE, By C. E. Turner, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 


Nell Josephine Morgan, graduate of 
Johns Hopkins Training School for 
Nurses, and George B. Collins, 
Malden, Mass. Malden Health Series. 
Boston, York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San _ Francisco, Dallas, 
London: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Dr. Turner has demonstrated in 
several ways that he is an artist in the 
creation of school books that are 
scientifically accurate, skillfully appeal- 
ing to children, and helpful to teachers 
in getting tangible results in improved 
health. 
He is 


New 


none 
calling to his 


the less masterful in 
aid men and women 
whose achievements have attracted wide 
attention, so that his books catch the 
spirit of America-mindedness. 

In nothing has Dr. Turner been more 
valuable in Health Science than in dis- 
covering the genius of Superintendent 
Farnsworth G. Marshall of Malden, 
Massachusetts, whose teachers respond 
to his leadership so devotedly that the 
results of school work in hygiene are 
measurable in the health of the citizens. 

Malden has promoted family health 
for eleven years by having high school 
girls take lessons in nursing, under a 
trained nurse who is 
teacher. 


an inspiring 
for all 
girls in the ninth grade. Consequently 
“Home Nursing and Child Care” is a 
book created in practice and is in no 


This course is compulsory 


sense mere theory. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN. By Fred 
S. Dunham, Lincoln School, Cleve 
616 pages. Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Atlanta, San 
Dallas: The John C. 
Winston Company. 


land. 
Chicago, 


Francisco, 


This is. a_ skillful professional plan 
to promote an interesting and intelli- 
gent study of Latin by means of new 
kinds of helps, special word 
and special grammar study. 


study, 


The traditional static is supplanted 
by a genuine dynamic interest, making 
the Latin class as much up-to-date as 


English literature. A new era has 
dawned in the high school study of 
Latin. : 


M. Brinkerhoff. New York, Chicago: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

In nothing does achievement educa- 
tion function more satisfactorily than 
in the learning to use English cor- 
rectly and skillfully. 

In the old days we taught how not 
to talk and how not to write. Now 
all teaching is positive, is construct- 
tive. President Hoover would say that 
the use of the Kirby-Carpenter “Pupil 
Activity English 
structive joy. 

Iowa State University is breaking 
into school book literature skillfully, 
and the Kirby-Carpenter Series keeps 
the pace admirably. 


Series” is con- 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS. By M. 
Channing Wagner, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Wilmington, Delaware, 
The Extra-Curricular Library. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
The school assembly represents the 

immense improvement in_ education 

under the inspiration of achievement. 

The Platoon System first magnified 

the: use of the assembly>hall, and. now: 

the period has become the 
inspiration half hour of the day. 
M. Channing Wagner herein gives 


assembly 


guiding policies in preparing “As- 
sembly Programs.” 
Books Received 

“The Problem and Practice Arith- 
metics,” Book 3. By Smith, Luse and 
Morss.—“Standard Tests."”" By Rus- 
sell.—*“The American People and 
Their Old World Ancestors.” By Vol- 


lintine.—‘‘Educational Biology.” By 
Eikenberry and Waldron.—“Students’ 
Objective-Test Manual.” By Howard 
C. Perkins. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 





“Home Nursing and Child Care.” 
By Turner, Morgan and Collins.— 
“Mastery World List,” Grades 2-8. 
By Smith and Bagley.—‘“Physiology 
and Health.” By Turner.—“A Guide 
for the Study of Plants.”—By M. E. 
Smallwood, — “Primary Arithmetic 
Pad,” No. 2. By Robertson and Rugg. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 


“Makers of the Nation.” By Coe. 
—“How the World is Housed.” By 
Carpenter.—“Founders of Our Coun- 
try.” By Coe.—“The Ways We 
Travel.” By Carpenter.—“‘Workbook 
for Elson’s Modern Times.” BY ° 
W. Elson and D. V. Elson. New York 
City: American Book Company. 

“My Vocational Guidebook.” — By 
Rogers and Belman. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. 

“Carnegie Corporation of New 
York.” Report. New York City: 


Carnegie Corporation. 
Curriculum.” 
Chicago, llii- 


Press. 


“The Junior 
Edited by W. 8. 
nois: Chicago 


College 
Gray. 
University 


“Directed Study Guides, for Seeing 
America, Farm and Field.” By A; 


Leonhardy, G. H. Hogoboom _and 
Elizabeth ‘Van Patten. New York 
City: The Macmillan Company. 
“The Development of the United! 
States.” By Shortridge. — “Practica 
Studies in Composition.” By Jobn- 
son, Searcy and Charters. New Yorks 


City: The Macmillan Company. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Spend the Pennies for 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and the Dollar School Books 
will be made to last TWICE AS LONG 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Free Prescriptions 
Customer—“So you've got rid of 
that pretty assistant you had?” 

Druggist—“Yes, .all my 
customers kept smile 
from her was as good as a tonic!” 


gentleman 
saying that a 


se 


Proof in the Bank Account 
Customer—“Tell me, 
difference between a 
an investment?” 
Banker—“Well, if you're lucky it’s 


what is the 
speculation and 


an investment, and if you're unlucky 
it's a speculation.” 
Identified 


“Come, come, my man, you've been 
looking around here a long time with- 
out buying. What do you want?” 

“Guess I want another floorwalker,” 
replied the old gentleman. “I’m the 
new owner.” 


Lively and Lovely 


She was 
grocer. 


giving an order to the 


“And I require some cheese,” she 
said. 
“Yes, miss,” 


replied the grocer, 


Pe eee a a Ke a a a ee ee ie a a Ne KN 
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¢ GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 
3 $ 


smiling amiably ; 
cheese.” 
“You 


cheese’ !” 


“I have some lovely 


should not say ‘lovely 


said the customer severely. 


“But why not, miss? It is lovely 
cheese !” 
“Because”—she tried to combine 


maidenly modesty with an air of 
learning—“because lovely should only 
be used to qualify something that is 
alive.” 

The grocer’s smile broadened as he 
glanced at the Gorgonzola. 

“Well, miss,” he said, “I'll stick to 
‘lovely’ !” 


Slow Motion 


Proprietor — “Monsieur will 


snails? 


have 
We are famous for them.” 
Diner—“I know, one served me 
when I was here yesterday.” 


Zoo 
“Everybody in our family is some 
kind of an animal,” remarked Tommy. 
“What do you 
mother. 
“Why, mother, you're a 
know.” 


mean?” asked his 


dear, you 





“Yes, Tom, and the baby is mother's 
lamb.” 

“Well, I’m the kid, sister is a 
chicken, aunt is a cat; cousin Kate is 
a bird, and Uncle Jim is a jackass, and 
little brother a pig; dad’s the goat 
an 


’ 


“That's enough, Thomas, you can 
go out and play.” 


Some Money 


Two small boys were boasting about 
the wealth of their respective fathers. 

“My father,” said one, “has so much 
money that he doesn’t know how to 
spend it.” 

“That's, nothing,” retorted the other, 
“my father has got so much that my 
mother doesn’t know how to spend 
it.” 














BMERSO WN 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
= to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether a8 a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on arplication te 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 
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wonder a Teacher's EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect ond 
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them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. bnacesieest 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
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ITHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


| Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
New York. N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidz. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 




















‘s~  BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 








1759-60 SALMON TOWER D 
5 11 WEST 42ND STREET New York City 
Member National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
Philadelphia 




















THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommenas college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 

















The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
of Boston, 120 Boylston Street 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools 

















“The Old Reliable” Established 1882 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Bach applicant is registered without extra charge in all our six offices, 
thus offering services of six Agencies covering the country for the 
price of one. Write any office. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Lyen & Healy Bidg. Fiatiron Bidz. Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 

N. Y¥. Life Bldg. Globe Bidz. Cham. Com. Bldz. 


Get Brewer's National Educational Directory 10,000 Names. Price $1.60 
“¢ 
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THE ARLO BOOKS 
The new Arlo Book, ANDRE 


Supt. William C. McGinnis, of Perth Amboy, N. J., came to our 
booth in Atlantic City. 

“This morning,” he said, “I was coming down in the elevator with 
two women, unknown to me. ‘Well,’ said one, ‘I had no sleep last night. 
When I got back from the meetings I began to read a new book, and 
sat up to finish it before I went to bed. Then I had to read parts of 
it again, so I am half dead. But I don’t care; it was worth it.’ 

“*What book was that, I'd like to know?’ 

“It was a new book by the Cobbs called ANDRE.’” 

The keen interest of adults as well as children in the Arlo Books 
has always been an important factor in spreading them over the world. 


ANDRE, a historic novel, dealing with the travels of Champlain, 
I, sca ncsnckivssessésnsioseseernasenecissbouccotgecabese 60 cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 

















I Am Education 
By Henry Van Dyke 

I bear the torch that enlightens the 
world, fires the imagination of man 
feeds the flame of genius, I ghee 
wings to dreams and might to hand 
and brain. 

From out the deep shadows of the 
past I come, wearing the scars of 
struggles and the stripes of toil, but 
bearing in triumph the wisdom of al} 
ages. Man, because of me, _ holds 
dominion over the earth and sea; it js 
for him I leash the lightning, plumb. 
the deep, shackle the ether. 

I am the parent of progress, creator 
of culture, molder of destiny. Philos- 
ophy, science and art are the works of 
my hand. I banish ignorance, dis- 
courage vice, disarm anarchy. 

Thus have I become  freedom’s 
citadel, the arm of democracy, the hope 
of youth, the pride of adolesence, the 
joy of age. Fortunate the nations and 
happy the homes that welcome me. 

The school is my workshop; here 1] 
stir ambitions, stimulate ideals, forge 
the keys that open the door to oppor- 
tunity. 1 am the source of inspira- 
tion; the aid of aspiration. I am ir- 
resistible power. 


What Education Means 


Education does not mean teaching 
people what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave as they 
do not behave. It is not teaching the 
youth the shapes of letters, and the 
tricks of numbers and then leaving 
them to turn their arithmetic into 
roguery, and their literature into lust. 

It means, on the contrary, training 
them into the perfect exercise and 
kingly continence of their bodies and 
souls. It is a painful, continual, and 
difficult work, to be done by kindness, 
by watching, by warning, by precept, 
and by praise, but above all—by ex- 
ample. —John Ruskin. 


_—_ 


Passion Play of 1930 


The year 1930 will witness the 
decennial Passion play given i@ 
Oberammergau, Bavaria (Germany), 
which was last performed in 1922 (the 
1920 performance was postponed two 
years because of the World War). In 
1633 the village of Oberammergau was 
swept by an epidemic of the Black 
Plague; when this scourge was, lifted 
the villagers, in gratitude, pledged 
themselves to enact the Passion of 
Christ every ten years. This was done 
until 1674, when the date was changed 
to years ending with a cipher. The 
Passion Play has been performed ever 
since, every decade, except in the year 
1870, when the Franco-Prussian War 
prevented. 

The Passion play is internation- 
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ally famous, and its performance at- 
tracts thousands of tourists to 
Oberammergau during the year otf 
presentation. The play -runs through 
eight hours, and is given every Sun- 
day throughout the summer. — Many 
people who have not seen it think the 
Passion play enacts the life of Christ. 
This is not the case. The Passion 
play presents the Passion of Christ; 
that is, the events and suffering of the 
week before and including the cruci- 
fixion; also the ascension. 

The Oberammergau Passion play 
is remarkable because the entire popu- 
lation of the village takes part. In 
the years intervening between per- 
formances the villagers live as 
nearly as possible in the roles they 
hope to fill in the play. Parts are 
awarded by popular election. Anton 
Lang played the part of Christ three 
successive times, the last time in 
1922. His cousin, Alois Lang, has 
been chosen to play Christus in 1930. 
Alois Lang played the High Priest 
Nathaniel in 1922. 

According to Webster's New 
International Dictionary passion 
comes from the Latin verb meaning 
“to suffer.” Its earliest meaning in 
English was: “A suffering or en- 
during of imposed or inflicted pain.” 
Passion, usually capitalized, means 
“Originally, and usually, the suffer- 
ing of Christ on the cross; or, often, 
his sufferings between the night of 
the Last Supper and his death, thus 
including the agony in Gethsemane.” 

The word passion came to mean a 
“capacity of being affected by exter- 
nal agents,” then “intense or high- 
wrought emotion.” 


Private Trade Schools Taxed 


Privately-owned commercial, tech- 
nical or trade schools, operated for 
profit, in Arkansas, are not exempted 
from taxation, Attorney General Hal 
H. Norwood has advised the Arkansas 
State tax commission. 
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WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY for positions in Public 


Schools,PrivateSchools, 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage Coljeges, Universities, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York State normal Schools, 
Peyton Bldg. Spokane, Wn. tc. Best schools our 
York Rite Temple, fot Fenehinee ‘ rt 
Wichita, Kansas Business.” 





ALBER 

















45TH YEAR 














MERICAWN::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY tag - A Cot. 
and FOREIGN 


Families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 


Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 














C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn; 14 Beacon St., Bosten, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 








THE CARY TEACHERS” AGEWCY °2<ttsz i oe by commendation te | 











The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. N. A. T. A. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678 Member Established 1885 

















Wm.B. ITTNER, Inc. 


ARCHITECTS 
A record of achievement. 
475 Schools in 
116 Cities and Towns in 
28 States 

St. Louis, Mo. 











KELLOGG’S TEACHER’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. B. F. Mannion Managers 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B, Gosman = 
Telephone Algonquin 1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public and Private Schools for 
over forty years. We have no branches. All applications for member- 
ship and all gee for teachers receive the personal attention of the 
managers. Call, write, or telephone us for careful Personal service 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Specializing in Schoolhouse 


Planning 
172 Tremont St.. Boston, Masa. | 

















— ALVIN F. PEASE, Manag 
ty amore cooper] | WINSHIP ,|6 Beacon St... . Reston, tie. 
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Approved by the American Council on Education 
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